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NOTICES. 

Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are now due are requested to forward the 
amount for the next 12 months with as little 
delay as possible, or the posting of their 
copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post 
free for the Umted Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies, and abroad. - Our 
American subscribers may remit us $1 note, 
which will cover a subscription of 16 issues 
post free. 

All communications, invitations, tickets 
for concerts, dc., &c., should be addressed 
to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. el 


CURRENT EVENTS & CONCERT NOTES. 
“AT HOME.” 
A new sonata for pianoforte and violin, by 


Dr. C. V. Stanford, was announced for per-. 


formance at the Curtius Club on Wednesday, 
December 7th. 

Mr. Chas. W. Sinkins, the popular concert 
manager, was married on the 12th inst. to 
Miss Nadia Sylva, who has won distinction 
as a violinist. 

Mr. Elderhorst, at his concert on December 
8th, gave a five performance of Schubert's 
Quintet in C, with two violoncellos, one of 
the finest pieces of chamber music ever 


written. Herr Alfred Reisenauer led most 
effectively Dvorik’s Quintet in A for piano- 
forte and strings. 

Some considerable time ago we mentioned 
a celebrated violoncello now in the possession 
of Miss Muriel Handley, which at one time 
belonged to Paganini, who wrote his initials 
upon it with a penknife. The violoncello 
afterwards became the property of Signor 
Piatti, who sold it to Miss Handley. It has 
been made by Ruggerius in 1717. Is it 
possible that one of our daily contem- 
poraries speaks of it as being the production 
of a “‘ Ruggerino,” a maker of whose existence 
we have hitherto been unaware. 

Lady Hallé will lead the quartet at the 
Saturday “ Pops.” until Dr. Joachim comes ; 
he is to play at the first of the Monday 
‘“« Pops.” on February 13th. 


ABROAD. 

Miss Leonora Jackson, the American vio- 
linist, made a highly successful tour in 
Scotland early in December with the Scottish 
Orchestra. December 19th.—Miss Jackson 
appeared at Antwerp, at the Symphony Con- 
cert of the Société Royale d’Harmonie. Le 
Matin, Antwerp, December 20th, says :— 
‘The violinist, Miss Jackson, is truly an 
artist ‘di primo cartello.’ Style dignified, 
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classical ; tone marvellous, of remarkable 
fulness and quality. Miss Jackson is an 
American, and one of the best pupils of 
Joachim, She gave the Concerto of Bruch 
a masterly rendition, with a noble style that 
won the admiration of connoisseurs, and in 
the ‘Hungarian Airs’ of Ernst displayed 
astonishing virtuosity. We must mention 
also the *‘ Evening Song’ of Schumann 
which was exquisitely phrased. Needless 
to say, Miss Jackson was enthusiastically 
applauded and recalled many times.” The 
Diisseldarfer Zeitung, ‘25th November, says : 

“ After the Suite a great pleasure was afforded by 
the Violin Concerto in D major of Brahms. Whoever 
performs this work must stand on a high plane of 
artistic attainment, which, with the youthful Miss 
Leonora Jackson from Chicago, is the case to a surpri- 
sing degree. The young lady is pre-eminently musical. 
Ifer playing combines with the most beautiful round 
tender tone a great classical style, together with a 
distinguished composure which is seen at once and 
attracts. Exceptional difficulties she overcomes with 
perfect ease. As an artist she must be accorded in 
this concerto the highest recognition. The deep 
sentiment of the first movement, the wonderful 
cantabile (Gesang) of the second, the boldness of the 
third, with the clear tone, the broad bowing which 
calls to mind Professor Heermann, likewise the 
masterly performance of the great Cadenza, cannot be 
cnough praised , The enthusiastic audience 
made evident, time after time, their earnest desire to 
hear Miss Jackson soon again.” 

Messrs. Eugéne Ysaye, the celebrated vio- 
linist, and the ’cellist, Jean Gérardy, have 
been engaged by the concert agent, M. Victor 
Thrane, for a concert tour round the world, 
beginning in the spring. 

The new undertaking, which calls itself 
‘‘The Women’s String Crchestra” of New 
York, which was organised last spring in that 
city, having as president Mrs. Nicholas Fish, 
and vice-president, Mme. Camilla Urso, the 
well known violinist, announces three con- 
certs at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. 
The soloist for the first concert, on February 


13th, is to be the ‘cellist, Frl. Leontine 


Gaertner, of whom Professor Klengel, of 
Leipzig, writes :—*“ Frl. Gaertner is the best, 
woman ‘cellist I have ever heard.” The 
next two concerts are to take place in March 
and April. 

Henri Marteau, the French violinist, has 
offered one hundred dollars to the best 
American-born composer who will submit 
the best unpublished sonata for violin and 
piano before February 25th, 1899. The work 
will be produced during M. Marteau’s 
coming tour in this country. 


Victor Flechter, the well-know violin 


expert, of Union Square, New York, has 


just completed arrangements whereby ox@igl 
the most celebrated violin collectiongi® 






















world will shortly be brought from Belgiuni 
for display at Mr. Flechter’s exhibition 
rooms. Some of the instruments will be for 
sale. 

During the recent celebrations of the 
Austrian Emperor’s jubilee, Anton Dvorak 
received the decoration for arts and sciences. 
Brahms was the only composer so honoured 
before. 

“ \.E.K.” writes from Dresden :—Amongst 
the many pleasant salons which have opened 
their hospitable doors to me, is that of the 
Baroness von Liliencron ; at her house one 1s 
certain to meet interesting people and hear 
good music. She is herself English, a rela- 
tion of our native composer Miss Ethel 
Smyth, her husband being a violoncellist of 
note, whose talent has paved him a way from 
mere dilletantism to sound professional art. 
He is the violoncellist in the Stern-Petrie 
Chamber Music Party, whose soirées are a 
musical feature in Dresden. Petri is, more- 
over, the leader of the Royal Orchestra, and 
one of Joachim’s most illustrious, pupils. 

An American contemporary informs us 
that one of the most celebrated violins of the 
world, and certainly one of the greatest 
owned on this side of the Atlantic has been 
acquired by a Louisville artist. Sol Mar- 
cosson, the distinguished young violinist, has 
just purchased Edward Remenyi’s renowned 
Stradivarius, the ‘‘ Titan.” The price paid 
was 4,000 dollars. It is a violin with a 
history, a violin with a past, and an instru- 
ment destined for many years of usefulness. 
From the day when Remenyi first drew his 
bow across the strings in South Africa, it was 
his favourite violin. In his life nothing could 
have induced him to part with it. Many 
artistes longed for the beautiful ‘: Strad,” 
but Remenyi would never sell. He had that 
sentimental and thoroughly artistic attach- 
ment for the instrument that all great artists 
have for great violins. , 

Among the novelties to be preduced at a 
near concert of the Adamowski Quartet, of 
Boston, are a quartet by Statkowski and 
“ Five Novelettes”” by Glazounow. The pro- 
gramme will also contain Schumarn’s A minor 
quartet. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Gateshead-on-Tyne : Miss Lily Cook, a child violinist 
pupil of Miss Hildegard Werner, made her first 
appearance at the Paisley Corporation Concert on 
December 31st, and was enthusiastically received, 
playing re ne ES Seitz’s “ Violin Concerto 
in D,” ’s “ Brindisi,’ and by special ues 
“Fantasia on Scotch airs.” Miss Hildegard ween 


lented pupil. 


. pepgame specially from Newcastle to accompany her 
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The winter examination of the London College of 
Violinists was held iu Glasgow on the 17th ult., and 
the examiner, Mr. J. Naakmann, expressei himself as 
highly pleased with the Scotch candidates. The 
following is the pass list: Associates, Mr. R. Philips, 
Mr. John Neill; graduates, Miss M. Edgar, Mr. 
Peter M'Kie ; third juniors, Mr. J. A. Paterson, Mr. 
John Paton, Master J. Carter; Master J. C. Quail; 
second juniors, Master A. Keane, Master Chas. Ward, 
Master A. M‘Kinlay; first juniors, Miss Nellie 
M‘Master, Mr. D. Sharp, Master Jack Smart, Miss 
Jeanie Paterson, Mr. John Ginniss, Miss A. Crosbie, 
Master T. Watson, Master E. A. Stewart, Master T. 
Mitchell, Miss Olga Winning, Master A. Buchanan. 


Glasgow: Mr. Sons played the other night on the 
celebrated Stradivari violin, known as the Betts. The 
Betts is acknowledged to be one of the four greatest 
Strads in the world, and is in a perfect state of 
preservation. This art treasure has recently found a 
home in Glasgow, having been purchased by Mr. 
R. D. Waddell, the well-known connoisseur, and local 
amateurs must feel a keen interest in the acqutsition. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Who was this? Last month a young 
American composer—no, a young pianist— 
no, a young—well, never mind, it was a 
musician, and he arrived in London. He 
was shown to aroom atthe topofa fairly 
well-known hotel, and being worn out with 
travel he retired with his wife. During the 
loneliest watches of the night he awoke and 
found himself alone. He became alarmed. 
He waited. He rang for the porter, but no 
answer. After an hour of anxiety he dressed 
and groped his way through innumerable 
passages until he reached the office down- 
stairs. It looked bleak in the early dawn. 
He explained to a sleepy clerk that his wife 
-was missing. The clerk proved sympathetic 
and tried to still the musician’s alarm. He 
pooh-poohed the notion of burglary, and he 
rang for the night porter. Presently a 
powerful tread was heard, A giant, an Irish 
giant, appeared, and to him the lonely man 
told his tale. When he had finished the 
porter rumbled out in a growling bass : 

‘* There’s a lady in the ladies’ room who’s 
been crying for the pasht two hours. She 
can’t remember the noomber of her room, 
and she’s forgot the name of her husband.” 

I sha’n’t tell you his name. 

K * Dd i 

At the Western Penitentiary, in Pennsyl- 
vania (so writes a contemporary), there is a 
nightly concert given by what is probably 
the largest orchestra in the world. It is 
composed of at least three hundred players 
who never \see one another. The music 
begins precisely at 6 o’clock every evening, 
and ends at the stroke of 7. Within that 
hour the convicts are permitted to make, 
each independently, as much music or dis- 
cord as he pleases. The prison is, perhaps, 











the only one in the world where the inmates 
are allowed to cultivate the art of music, and 
the privilege is deeply appreciated by them. 
Just before 6 o’clock they may be seen by the 
officials sitting with their instruments in 
readiness. As the hour strikes they begin to 
play, and rattle off tune after tune during the 
appointed time. As may be imagined, with 
several hundred instruments playing at once, 
it is impossible to distinguish any one of them 
from the rest, or to tell one tune from another. 
As the waves of sound rise and mingle, the 
listener can only be reminded of ta wind 
howling in the distance. ‘They look for- 
ward to this hour with great pleasure,” said 
one of the keepers to a reporter. ‘‘ Music is 
the only thing that varies the monotony of 
their lives, and taking an instrument away 
from a prisoner is about the severest punish- 
ment we can inflict.” As they were talking, 
there was a moment’s silence. It was a few 
minutes before 7, and a man began playing 
‘“ Home, Sweet Home,” on a violin. His 
neighbour accompanied him on a guitar, and 
in a short time they were joined by a flute, 
cornet and mandoline. The prisoners in the 
upper tiers, or cells, seemed to be waiting for 
the beginning of the favourite melody, and 
one by one caught it up, until all were play- 
ing the tune. The sounds ceased at the 
stroke of 7, and quiet reigned supreme. 
aK * 


How to fill a concert hall is the great 
question with most eons A distribu- 
tion of free tickets by no means secures the 
desired result in many cases. A London 
pianist has now devised a new plan. She 
charges 10s. for a ticket, but gives the pur- 
chasers, besides the concert, a conversazione 
and a dance, with tea and coffee, 


ae 


The following advertisement appears in a 
South London paper i— 

‘*Pianoforte taught by a young lady; 
terms 9d. for two lessons ; 8s. 64. per quarter. 


Miss———,” 


This is lower terms than charged by a 
damsel in the north, who, having obtained a 
gaudy certificate, cap and gown, of one of 
the Proprietary ‘ Colleges,” left the till 
where she worked,and notified that for 6d. she 
gave a lesson on the pianoforte, and included 
a bun and a glass of milk for the fee. 

Ed * ” 


The Kentish Mercury contains the following 
curious advertisement :— 

“To Tradesmen. An experienced teacher 
can arrange to give lessons on violin or piano 
in return for goods. [X., 339, The Kentish 
Mercury Office, Greenwich.” 
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According to the ‘‘ American Art Journal” 
a grand concert took place recently in St. 
Petersburg, at which a Russian of the name 
of Andrejen, with 250 helpers, showed the 
capabilities of the popular musical instru- 
ment of the Russians, the ‘‘ Balalaika.’’ It is 
in origin a Tartar instrument, and has served 
in later times for the accompaniment of 
Russian peasants’ dences and _ songs. 
Andrejen has made it available for concert 
purposes. It is a kind of guitar with a long 
neck and three-cornered resonance body, and 
three strings, which are tuned either to G, 
C, E, or A, C, F. The Czar is most interested 
in this instrument of the people. 


OVIDE MUSIN, THE FAMOUS VIRTUOSO 
FOUNDS A NEW YORK VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Following the example of his predecessors, 
the world renowned Belgian artist decides to 
devote his talents to teaching and build a 
violin school in the New World, thanks to 
the inspiration of his wife, an American who 
has won success the world overas a concert 
singer in company with her husband. 

This decision of the maestro is taken while 
he is yet on the sunny side of forty, although 
he has been on the concert platform as a 
soloist for thirty years and is at the very 
zenith of his artistic fame. The choice of 
New York as the location of his school is 
not surprising to those who know the position 
M. Musin has always maintained that 
America abounds in musical talent of the 
first order and that the temperament of our 
people is peculiarly adapted to achieve the 
highest artistic results in whatever field it 
sought to express itself. The only thing 
wanting was the opportunity for students to 
study at home, and this they can do hence- 
forth in the metropolis under the inspiring 
personality of the first professor of the Royal 
School of Liege, which he holds under 
appointment of the Lelgian Government. The 
Liege School for the Violin, which is unsur- 
passed, will be practically duplicated in its 
system of instruction in New York, and has 
already begun operations with a dozen ad- 
vanced pupils, and before the season is over 
we expect to see a hundred young violinists 
enrolled, for here, while attaining perfection 
of techuique, their individuality will also have 
free play, without sacrificing the end aimed 
at. The Musin School is located at 32, 
Union Square, where the master proposes to 
spend six months of the year, the other half 
being passed at the Liege School, where his 
laureate class won the gold medal and first 
— second prizes in the competitions of last 

uly. 
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During the absence of Mr. Ovide Musin, 
the directorship of the Musin Violin School 
will be taken by Maurice Leenders, the 
celebrated Belgian virtuoso, pupil of De 
Beriot and Leonard, and director of the 
Violin School of Tournai, Belgium. 





THE COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, Ltd. 


THE winter examinations have now all been 
held at the usual provincial centres and in 
London. The attendance was fully up to the 
average of previous years, a satisfactory state 
of affairs when we remember that in many 
provincial districts strikes and other causes 
have brought about a period of severe com- 
mercial depression. 

The new term of the academical department 
of the College began on January 9th, and the 
entries are highly satisfactory and bid fair to 
surpass those of previous years. 

It should be noted that the Central Offices 
of the College are now at 38, Warwick Road, 
Earl’s Court, London, and all letters for the 
Secretary, or other officers, should be sent to 
that address. ’ 

PAGANINI. 
(Continued from p. 22). 

The great artist died on the 27th of May, 
at the age of fifty-six, leaving to his only son 
Achilles a considerable fortune, and the title 
of Baron that had been conferred on him in 
Germany. Even now all was not ended for 
this man whose life was as extraordinary as 
his talent. It may have been through the 
rumours already referred to, or it may be 
that dying without calling in religious help, 
Paganini had left doubts as to his belief ; his 
remains, by order of the priest of Nice, were 
refused a burial in holy ground. It was in 
vain that his son, his friends, and many 
artists of this city asked permission to cele- 
brate a service for the repose of his soul; 
explaining that he had died suddenly, while 
like all persons suffering from consumption, 
he believed in living a long life. The priest 
refused this permission, and contented him- 
self with granting a death certificate with the 
permission to take the body wherever it was 
desired. This permission was not accepted, 
and the affair was carried before the courts. 
That jof Nice sided with the bishop. The 
case was then taken to Rome, where the 
decision of the bishop was annulled, and the 
archbishop of Turin was ordered to make an 
inquiry as to the catholicism of Paganini. 

During all this time the body remained in 
a room in the hospital of Nice; it was after- 
wards transported by sea to the lazaretto of 
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Villafranco, and from there to a village near 
Genoa. A rdmour now spread that strange 
noises were heard coming from the place 
where the body rested. To put an end to 
the reports the young Baron Paganini had 
some funeral services performed in the 
church of la Stecatto in Parma, and not 
without result. After the ceremonies the 
friends of the deceased obtained permission 
from the bishop of Parma to bring the body 
into the duchy, of transporting it to the villa 
Gajona, and of burying it near the village 
church. This funeral homage was rendered 
to the celebrated artist in the month of May, 
1845, but without ceremonies, according to 
the orders given by the Government 

By his will, made April 27th, 1837, and 
opened June Ist, 1845, Paganini left to his 
son a fortune estimated at two millions, on 
which he drew two legacies, the first of five 
thousand francs, the other of twenty thou- 
sand, for his two sisters, leaving to the 
mother of his Achilles only an income of 
twelve hundred francs. Independently of 
this fortune, and of the ownership of his 
unpublished compositions, Paganini possessed 
a very valuable collection of rare instruments, 
among which were an incomparable Stradi- 
varius violin that he estimated at eight thou- 
sand Austrian florins, a charming Guarnerius, 
an excellent Amati, a Stradivarius bass not 
less perfect than the violin of this master, 
and his great Guarnerius, the only instru- 
ment that accompanied him in all his travels, 
and which he left to the city of Genoa, desir- 
ing that- no other artist should play on it 
after he was dead. 

Paganini’s skill was born of an almost 
unexampled devotion to study. Very’many 
of the difficulties that he conquered were 
difficulties of his own creating, invented to 
give more variety to his style and to add to 
the resources of the instrument. 

After studying the music of the great 
masters, particularly Corelli, Vivaldi, Tartini, 
Pugnani and Viotti, he felt that it would be 
difficult to reach high distinction by following 
the road these artists had taken. Chance 
placed in his hands the work of Locatelli,called 
‘* L’Arte di nuova Modulazione,” and at the 
first glance he saw in it a new world of ideas 
and facts, that had not won the success that 
their worth merited, on account of their 
excessive difficulty, and, perhaps, because 
the time was not ripe at the period that 
Locatelli published his work to escape from 
the classic forms. Circumstances were more 
favourable to Paganini, for the hurger for 
innovation was a characteristic of the age in 
which he lived. In appropriating to himself 


| 


| 





the results attained by his predecessor, in 
reviving old and forgotten effects, and in 
adding to them all that his genius and 
patience discovered he produced the variety 
for which he sought and which, later, was 
the distinctive characteristic of his talent. 

The contrasts of opposed sounds, the 
diversity in tuning the instrument, the fre- 
quent using of simple and double harnionics, 
the effects of plucking the strings and play- 
ing on them with the bow at the same time, 
the different kinds of staccato, the striking of 
two and three strings, a rare skill in correctly 
striking widely separated notes and the large 
variety of strange sounds that his bow could 
evoke, these were the means which when 
united hinted at the talent of Paganini; 
means which were of value because of the 
perfect manner in which they were executed 
and because of the rare musical instinct of 
which they were born. 

From the manner in which the artist 
stood, the manner in which he held the bow, 
it might have been imagined that he would 
play stiffly and awkwardly; but it was soon 
seen that arm and bow moved with equal 
ease, and what seemed a fault of nature was 
the result of profound study, the one only 
means of producing the effects the artist 
intended. 

The bow was of the ordinary length, but 
on account of the tension put on the hair it 
was less straight than usual. 

Paganini’s hands were large, dry, and 
nervous. Through excessive work all the 
fingers had acquired a suppleness and skill 
impossible to be described. The quality of 
sound that he drew from the instrument was 
sweet and pure, without being voluminous, 
except in certain effects, when it was visible 
that he concentrated all his strength to pro- 
duce extraordinary effects. But what par- ~ 
ticularly distinguished this side of his talent 
was the variety of sound qualities that he 
drew from the strings. The harmonics, tha 
had always been considered rather as curi- 
osities than as a legitimate means of playing, 
acted an important part in the playing of 
Paganini. He used them not only for an 
isolated effect, but as an artificial means of 
reaching certain intervals, that even the 
greatest extension of the largest hand could 
not reack. It was also by these harmonic 
sounds that he was enabled to give to the 
fourth string of the violin an extent of three 
octaves. 

Before Paganini’s time no oue had ima- 
gined that, aside from natural harmonics, it 
was possible to play doubles in thirds, fifths, 
sixths, and of pléging at the octave a series 
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of natural sounds and harmonics. All this 
was executed by Paganini in all the positions 
and with the greatest ease. In the melody 
he frequently employed a species of tremulous 
vibration that was strongly suggestive of the 
human voice, and by sliding the hand this 
voice was made to resemble that of an old 
woman. Paganini’s intonation was perfect, 
and in this, as in other things, he was far in 
advance of all other violinists of his time. 

Many of his contemporaries found his 
playing most poetic, especially in its singing 
qualities ; but to the more critical, while his 
skill aroused the greatest admiration it did 
not move one or appeal to the higher feelings. 
His peculiarity was brilliancy, but he was 
without real tenderness. His art was a thing 
apart; it was born with him, and he carried 
his secret to the grave. There have been 
grand and masterful violinists since, but 
there have been no Paganinis. 

Paganini himself would have agreed that 
his art was born and died with him ; for he 
often said that his talent was the result of a 
secret discovered by him, and which he would 
reveal in a violin method that would have 
few pages, but which would stupify all other 
players. This was an illusion, but there was 
something extraordinary and mysterious in 
the faculty with which Paganini, always in a 
faultless manner, played the most difficult 
pieces without ever practising them before- 
hand. Harrys, who was his secretary, and 
who never left him for a year, never saw him 
take his violin out of its case while he was 
with him. Whatever it might have been, his 
secret was never divulged. 

Paganini felt that the interest aroused by 
his concerts would diminish if he published 
the compositions that he played at them. 
He resolved never to give to the printer any 
of his pieces until he had finished his travels 
and ended his career as a violinist. He 
carried with him only the orchestra parts of 
the pieces that he habitually played; no one 
ever saw the solo violin parts of these com- 
positions, for he suspected the intentions of 
everybody who visited him. He rarely spoke 
of his works even to his most. intimate 
friends ; so there was but the vaguest idea 
as to their number. 

Among his works may be mentioned: Four 
concertos for violin, with accompaniments ; 
four other concertos, the instrumentation for 
which has not been written; these latter 
were composed in Nice shortly before his 
death ; God Save the King, with variations, 
for violin and orchestra; a grand Sonate 
Sentimentale, La Primavera, for violin; 
duets and little pieces for the guitar, &c. 





Many of the compositions are incomplete. 
Those of which the original filled-in scores 
have been found are: Two concertos, one in 
E flat, the other in B minor (in this latter is 
found the once celebated rondo, La 
Clochette) ; an allegro, with orchestra, called 
Movimento Perpetua ; the famous variations 
Le Streghe (The Sorcerers) ; the Carnival of 
Venice (twenty variations on the popular 
Venctian air, O Mamma!) &c. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON’S 
GUARANTEED SALE 


Took place at their Sale Rooms in Leicester Square on 
December 10th, when a valuable collection of violins, 
violas, violoncellos, and bows, including the property 
of the late Mr. W. H. Hammond Jones, was brought 
under the hammer. The following were the principal 
lots that realized good prices :— 

A viola by Remy with case and two bows, £14 10s. ; 
a violin by Thibout, £17 10s.; a Reggerius violin, 
£73 ; aviolin by Bartolomeo Bimbi, £14; a violin 
by Nicolas Lupot, £56 ; a violin by J. B. Vuillaume | 
1864, £32 ; an Italian violin, £18 10s. ; a violoncello 
by Gennero Gagliano, £30; an Italian violin by 
Peccatte, £48 ; a violin by Mariani, £18 ; a violin by 
Pique, £25; a violin by Jean Baptiste Vuillaume, 
£39 10s, ; an Italian violin attributed to Della Costa, 
£22; a violin by Lorenzo Ventapane, £10; a violin by 
J. B. Ruggeri, £30 10s.; a violin by Nicolaus 
Bergonzi, £21 ; a violin by Johannes Cuypers, 1789, 
£15; a tenor by Gabrielli, £31; a violoncello by 
Nicolaus Gagliano, £50; a violin by Just Derazey, 
£7 ; an English violin, £15 ; a violin by J. B. Ruggeri, 
£29 10s.; a violin by Namy, 1796, £15; a violin by 
Remy, £7; a violin by Fendt-Lott, £21 ; a violin by 
Rocca, £22 ; a violoncello by Simon Andrew Forster, 
1835, No. 14, £30; a violin by Ruggeri, £10 10s. ; a 
violin by Tononi, £16 10s.; a violin by N. Audinot, 
£8 15s.; a violin by Gagliano, £25; a violin by J. F. 
Pressenda, 1826, £43; a violin by H. C. Silvestre, 
1870, £13 10s. ; a violin by Perry, £10 10s. ; a violon- 
cello by Lockey Hill, £12 ; a Mirecourt violoncello, 
£12 ; a violin by Matteo Gofriller, £18 ; an old violin 
labelled Gagliano, £12 12s. ; a violin by Carlo Tononi, 
£81; a viola by Gaspar da Salo (from the Omes 
Collection), £35; a violin bow by Tubbs, £2 2s.; a violin 
by Andreas Guarnerius, £88 ; a silver-mounted bow, 
after Tourte, £2 12s. ; a violin by Andreas Guarnerius, 
1619, £43; a violin by Salomon a Paris, £8; an 
Italian violin labelled Francesco Rugeri, £29 10s.; a 
violin by H. C. Sylvestre, £12 10s. ; a violoncello by 
Thomas Dodd, £11; a violin by Carolus Gogliano 
Filius Fernandi, 1798, £38 ; a violin by Ludovicus 
Guersan, £19; a violin by D. Nicolas Ainé, £7; a 
violin by Klotz, £5; a violin and bow by Mathys 
Hofmans, about 1700, £15 10s.; a violin by Grand 
Pere, £10 5s. ; a violin by Carolus Tononi, 17-0, £19 ; a 
violin and bow by John Johnson, £4 ; an Italian violin, 
attributed to Andreas Guarnerius, £27 ; a violin by 
Santo Serafino, £29 ; a violin by Carlo Tononi, £17 ; a 
violin by Grand and Bernardel, £12 ; a violoncello by 
Peter Wamsley, 1735, £15; a violin by Lucas Polis, 
£10; a fine old violin, labelled Jacobus Stainer, 
£14 10s.; an old violin by D. Nicolas Ainé, £9; a 
violin by Preston, £8; a small violoncello by Barak 
Norman, labelled John Hare, £7 ; an old Corelli bow, 
12s. ; a Viol da Gamba, 17th century, £26. 
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Vol. 8. 
1. Lyrie Album (5 pieces) 1 6 
2. Diehl, Six Gavottes 1 6 
3. Burgmiiller. Three Nocturnes 1 0 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages Vamiis 


Book I. (7 pieces) aa s 0 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages amit, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ‘ 


Ernst. Four morceaux de salon ... 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 . 
Lange. Six pieces .. 

9. Spohr. Grand Violin School, eiataad 
10. Baillot. Formula (Scales and aeied 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) 

12. Hollaender. Four negpemenianaienl pleces, 
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Op. 42 1 0 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dinbiniiehé Op. ‘7 1 0 
14. Molique. Six melodies, Op. 36... 1 0 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 ... 1 6 
16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces .., 2 0 
_ (To be continued.) 
Eowin ASsHDowN. 
NEW YORK (Limited.) TORONTO 
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SUPPLEMENT.—No. 63. 


ERNESTO CAMILLO SIVORI. 
(From The Leader). 

The subject of this sketch, a violin virtuoso, was 
born in Genoa, October 15th, 1815. In this city, also, 
was born the great Paganini, whose mantle, many 
think, fell on the shoulders of Sivori. He was only 
eighteen months old when, it is recorded, he gave 
evidence of a wonderful propensity for music, This 
fact will not seem so unreasonable when it is explained 
that the birth of the young artist was somewhat 
hastened by the peculiar and wonderful strains of 
Paganini’s violin, for on the night of his birth the 
mother had attended a concert given by the great 
maestro, and was deeply impressed with his matchless 
performance. 

At two years of age, at his own request, a violin 
was purchased for him ; and at three years of age he 
began to apply himself to the instrument with the 
eagerness and determination to learn of one of riper 
years. At the age of four he was able to perform 
anything he had heard his sisters play or sing. The 
reports of his early developed skill spread rapidly over 
his city, and he was invited everywhere, being 
regarded as little less than a marvel. Sivori was in 
his sixth year when Paganini happened to visit Genoa. 
It was but natural that he should hear of the 
marvellous playing of the youthful artist and desire 
to hear him play. Camillo was soon brought before 
the great maestro and requested to play. He did so, 
and Paganini became so interested that he took him 
under his tuition. In two months he made seemingly 
incredible progress as in that time he had made such 
progress that he played concertos in public, written 
especially for him by his great instructor. Paganini 
endeavoured to get the father’s permission to take 
Camillo with bim when leaving Genoa, but the father, 
well knowing what a capricious and eccentric charac- 
ter Paganini was, refused to part with his child and 
entrust him to the care of such a man. 

Sivori was now placed under the tuition of Costa, 
who had been the instructor of Paganini, and con- 
tinued with him three years, and later studied under 
many other masters. At the age of ten he made a 
concert tour through England and France. At Paris 
he played twice at the Conservatoire with success 
such as had never attended the performance of any 
other youthful artist. His first concert in London 
was given for a benefit in Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
subsequently gave concerts on his own account. He 
Was very popular in London. From London he 
returned to Paris, where he continued his studies. 
Returning to Genoa, after an absence of eighteen 
months, he applied himself to the study of counter- 
point, under der Serra, with whom he was associated 
for eight years. 

In 1846 he madea concert tour to the United States, 
Mexico, and various parts of South America, finally 
returning tO his native city. His business invest- 
ments proved to be unfortunate, and he was obliged to 
again resume his artistic career. This led to a concert 
tour of the principal cities of continental Europe. In 
1853 he visited England for the third time; also 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Spain, and other 
countries. In 1862 he played ata concert in Paris at 
which the popular French violinist, Alard, ‘also 
played, and it is said that he awakened intense 
enthusiasm by a masterful porformance of 
Paganini’s Concerto in B flat. The early friendship 
with Paganini was kept warm, and often the great 
maestro would give him instruction and advice. Thus 
it was quite natural that Paganini would not consent 
toa monetary consideration for one of his violins, 
which his favourite pupil desired to possess, as he had 
become dissatisfied with the Andrew Guarnerius he 
had been using. In 1840 Sivori travelled to Nice on 
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purpose to receive the violin from the hands of his 
former master. He found Paganini very ill, but 
nevertheless desirous of hearing his pupil play. 

Dr. Phipson in his “Celebrated Violinists” relates 
the following anecdote: “Ata musical party where 
several eminent artists were assembled, and where 
Sivori had played and produced, as usual, a great 
sensation, he was by a very indifferent 
musician, somewhat to the following effect ; ‘Signor 
Sivori, you are supposed to be a pupil of Puganini's ; 
well, I claim also to have had lessons from that great 
violinist.’ 

“« Indeed,’ said the other, ‘this is something new.’ 

“*Ttis perfectly true.’ 

“* As I never heard of it before, perhaps you will 
explain. . .. 

“*Just so; well, I was very young; it was a 
Carlsruke ; my father, who played the tenor in the 
orchestra there said to me one morning, ‘John, my 
boy, the great Paganini gives a concert here to-morrow, 
and I intend that you shall hear him. The price of 
the places is so high that I can’t get any free tickets, 
and, therefore, you must come into the orchestra and 
play the triangle, for which you will get your two 
dollars, and you will have the advantage of hearing 
the great man at the sametime.’ ‘Well, at rehearsal, 
shortly afterwards, I felt determined to show the 
celebrated Italian that I was as enthusiastic a musi- 
cian as he was; 30, when the bell comes in in the 
“ Rondo de la Clochette,” ping—ping - ping went my 
triangle, and echoed again and again through the 
empty concert room. 

“*Pavanini’s eyes turned in my direction and 
flashed fire’: ‘Zrappo forte! trappo forte!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“*Andute ancora — sempre piano!’ ‘We 
again ; but the second time was no better; the clear 
ping of the triangle rang out so loud that the har- 
monic notes of the violin which echoed it were 
nowhere. At this the illustrious Italian paced up and 
down the platform, seemingly in a paroxysm of rage, 
and muttering some such words as, ‘ Corpo di Bacco! 
e cattivissimo | trappo forte!! Then, laying down his 
violin, he sprang into the orchestra, and seizing upon 
the triangle, he tore it from my hands, and holding 
it in air, gave it three delicate little touches, making 
me distinctly understand the kind of sound he wished 
elicited from it. This was my first and only lesson 
from Paganini. Thus, you see, I also am a pupil of 
your great compatriot !’” 

Sivori was a man of genial disposition and well 
liked by all who knew him, “ Little, good-tempered, 
warm-hearted, intelligent, Camillo Sivori” is the 
description given of him by an English journalist. 
His tone was silvery and clear, but somewhat weak, 
and his execution was that of the Paganini style, with 
a masterful command of pyrotechnic display, 
especially in double stopping, that was beyond the 
reach of his contemporaries, excepting, of course, his 
great master. His compositions are naturally of the 
display order, but have not much musical value, and 
were seldom rendered by any one but the composer, 

The latter part of Sivori’s life was spent in com- 
parative retirement. He died February 18, 1894, 
The following is a list of his principal compositions : 
Two concertos for violin and orchestra; Fantasie 
Caprice, violin and orchestra (or pianoforte) ; Neapo- 
litan tarantella, violin and orchestra; Fleurs de 
Naples, grand fantasie, violin and orchestra ; Duos 
Concertants, pianoforte and violin; three Romances 
sans paroles, pianoforte and violin; Les Folies 
Espagnoles, pianoforte and violin ; Carnival de Cuba ; 
Carnival Americain ; Carnival de Chili; Souvenir de 
Norma, with quartet ; Fantasies and Variations. 

Iver Nest. 
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A FEW HINTS AS TO HOW TO 
CHOOSE A VIOLIN. 


In purchasing a violin there are two things that 
must be considered, writes Frans Waldo, Ph. D., in the 
“ Ladies’ Home Journal.” First, the kind of an instru- 
ment to buy, and second, where to buy it. The cri- 
terion in the choice of a violin is usually the amount 
of money at the disposal of the purchaser. Still, 
there are other things than cost to be taken into 
consideration. A violin isa violin just as a horse is 
a horse. One would not buy a huge cart horse for 
use in a light carriage, nor would one select an 
orchestra violin for parlour playing. Some violins 
are loud, while others are subdued in tone. Shrillness 
and softness. coarseness and delicacy, rawness and 
mellowness, penetrability and lack of carrying power, 
roundness or denseness, and diffuseness, are all terms 
which signify extremes of special characteristics of 
tone. 

Since a beginner will, for a long time, do most of 
his playing in a small room, he should have an 
instrument that will produce an agreeable tone in 
l‘mited quarters. His violin should therefore 
possess a subdued, soft, mellow, delicate tone, rather 
than a loud piercing or raw tone. The desired 
qualities are seldom to be found in the cheap or 
moderately high-priced new violins, which sell from 
10s. to £5 apiece. They are, however, to be met with 
in the older—say the last century —instruments 
of the French, German, or English schools 
of violin makers. The intrinsic value of such instru- 
ments varies from £5 to £20 in ordinary cases, 
although fine specimens may be worth considerably 
more. A violin in every way desirable for an ordinary 
player ought to be obtained for from £10 to £25. It 
is a great mistake to start a would-be-player on a 
coarse - toned violin. 

A word of caution is also necessary in regard to 
buying too good an instrument for a beginner. While 
it is possible if one has command of an unlimited sum 
of money, to buy an instrument that will suit any- 
body under the circumstances ; still, except in rare 
cases, it is best to provide a beginner with one of 
those moderate priced violins until he has become 
competent to select for himself one adopted to his 
special liking and needs, Some violin connoisseurs 
prefer the soft, rather weak toned instruments mostly 
desirable for chamber music, while others like best 
the brilliant and shriller toned ones best adapted for 
orchestral or concert use in large halls. 

The decision as to where to buy a violin is one 
which should be carefully considered, for, being a 
work of art, there is much latitude in the values 
assigned by various dealers, An instrument may be 
be held at £10 by one dealer and at £30 by another. 
My own experience has taught me that a violin of 
fairly good quality can be obtained much cheaper 
from violin experts who deal in stringed instruments 
exclusively than from the large dealer in general 
musical merchandise, In the purchase of cheap violins 
(those under £5) it is safe enough to trust to the com- 
mercial skill of a tradesman, but the higher class of 
instruments require the skill of an expert in judging 
them. In purchasing a violin of this latter class it is 
safest to submit it to another violin dealer, or better 
still, to a violin maker, for his judgment, and also to 
obtain the services of a skilled violinist to test its 
tonal qualities. For this last, a teacher's judgment is 
much to be preferred to that of an orchestral player, 
because the former will seek for those tonal qualities 
which recommend a violin.as a solo instrunient, while 
the latter will value those made suitable for 
ensemble playing. A good bow is an absolute 
necessity. 











SUPPLEMENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters 
likely to prove of interest to our readers, but will not be 
responsible for opinions expressed under this heading. 
All copy must be written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed tothe Editor,38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, 8.W. 


To the Editor of the Violin Times. 


ON VIOLINS “REEDED,” &c. 
SIR, 

There are some facts which are altogether un- 
deniable connected with the vibration of a violin 
belly, which, at first glance, appear to be downright 
contradictory, but which upon looking into and con- 
sidering are perfectly plain and apparent, and can be 
fully explained. There are also some not so plain, 
but which must be met, considered, a decision 
come to and acted upon by the artist, and by him alone 
connected with his material (wood) Everybody 
knows that the wood of different trees, even of the 
same kind, varies very considerably in nature and 
texture, and he finds upon working his thicknesses 
that dense hard wood, whether for bac's or bellies. 
must be worked thinner than wood of a softer nature, 
which is of a much lighter specific gravity, but 
whether he can explain to what extent he will vary 
his measurements before he commences to work any 
particular wood would, I should think, be very doubt- 
ful. I think he would find it necessary to let his 
opinion grow as it were as the work proceeded, it 
being, I thin’, perfectly clear that there would be a 
very appreciable addition to the weight of an instru. 
ment made to the same thicknesses from hard wood 
compared to one made from wood of a softer nature, 
and this extra weight would have an effect on its 
tone, and this, of course, refers to backs and ribs as 
well as to bellies. 

It is, { think, quite possible that no explana- 
tion I can write will make the following 
facts perfectly clear to some minds, particularly if 
they have no practical experience in the working of 
wood for bellies, or the results caused by barring 
them or re-barring them either with one or more bars, 
and I found I was working in a great measure 
according to chance only till I grasped the idea of 
making a violin belly vibrate more slowly by adding 
wood to it. I am aware many, at first glance, will 
say that is exactly what it will do, but not so, for the 
fact is if wood is added it vibrates faster, if taken 
away (or out), it vibrates slower. This fact, as I 
state above, is undeniable, and every maker knows it, 
but in spite of this knowledge, makers and repairers 
have ruined many valuable instruments in consequence 
of taking wood out of the belly to get aslower vibration 
which they knew to be necessary, but which they did 
not know how to get in any other way, and as the 
instruments were made to use ata lower pitch than 
we now play at and possibly lighter in consequence, 
the result has been most disastrous, and what was 
wanted was wood added, but then this always 
increases vibration, and these robbers found and knew 
a slower vibration was necessary, but did not know 
how to get it by adding wood. 

I shall, in your next issue, return to the subject, 
and hope that many of your readers may find my 


letter of interest. 
Yours faithfully, 


J. K. MONK. 
87, High-street, 
Collier’s Wood, Merton, S.W. 
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To the Editor of the Violin Times. OUR SALE AND EXCHANGE MART. 


h . 4 diti 
. RICOSALI, words” Teadg'Advariipementt pos tnarted ie thie echapn. 
Advertisements to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 38, War- 
DEAR Sik, wick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 8.W. 

Your correspondent, F.F.F.,near Manchester, may | 
be right in quoting the name of “ Ricozali,” or better | HE VIOLIN TIMES, complete; THE STRAD, 
Ricosali, I owned a violin, unfortunately no more 7 vols. Any useful exchange, or what offers. 
extant, having been lost when my house took fire | Apply, R. V., 103, Manor Street, Clapham. 
last year, which was labelled thus:—“Nicolaus Ricosali | f° SALE.—Splendid Italian Violoncello £35. 
fecit in Civitta Vecchia, 1734,” in broad handwriting Particulars, Delta, c/o Editor, The Violin Times. 
imitating type. The outline was original, and not OR SALE.—Fine Violin by Georges Lotte, pupil 
lacking elegance. Upper and lower bouts broad, of Vuillaume, Paris, £5; also Violin by Carl 
narrowing much in the centre. Arching high, falling Meyer, £2. Stevens, 58, Jacktrees Road, Cleator Moor, 
abruptly. Centre bouts in Guarnerius form. F holes Cumberland. 
broad, elegant, somewhat the type of Gaspard da OR SALE—-Exceptionally fine toned Italian 
Salo. Altogether a blending of Italian and German Violin. Address, particulars, Mr. W. Forster, 
styles ; the latter may be ascribed to the influence of 28, Coleherne Road, West Brompton, 8.W. 
the Germans working at Rome at the time. Scroll OR SALE.—Viola by Kennedy, case, bow. Price 
not badly carved, but rather weak. Varnish thin, £14. H. Winter, 90, Forest Lane, Stratford. 
yellow, wood of the belly handsome, of the back plain OR SALE.—Magnificently-toned Violin with case, 
and in one piece. The purfling broad and having the | by M. C. Parsantte, dated 1769. For particulars 
peculiarity of having been made in four pieces;the | apply, Parsantte, 9, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W, 
centre (the white) in two pieces. Tone large, although | ANTED.—Good toned old VIOLA, suitable for 
partaking of the kind met with in high-built instru- quartett playing. Full particulars to Dr. 
ments. Bramwell, Tynemouth, Northumberland. 

T 16 ires situation in ioli 

I never came across the name of that maker — TF ascii naniene. inka 
either in French, English, German, or Italian books | 35, Rosaline Road, Fulham. ‘ 
on violins, OR SALE.—Davidson’s book on Violin, its Con- 

struction and Makers, revised (enlarged) edition, 
Yours respectfully, | 1895. Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Gl Ww. 
A. G. IOLINS.—Fine Old Instrument by Cramond, £10 ; 





Pirie, 49 West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 


Lisbon, December, 1898, | also Old Italian, considered a Testore, £25. 





Studio for Cremona Violin Construction. 


OTTO MIGGE, 


Honorary Member of the Conservatoire at Barcelona. 
(Author of ‘The Secret of the Celebrated Italian Violin Makers discovered 
and explained.”) 


An Instrument of this Maker can be ssen by appointment and can be compared 
for tone and workmanship with any Stradivari or other old Italian Violins. 


Here are a few testimonials :— 
‘« By desire of Mr. Miaas, I willingly testify that after many years trial, I consider the 
violins constructed by him equal to the best instruments. 
“A grand and surprisingly soft tone, uniformity in all positions, and extremely ready 
response are the qualities strikingly combined in Miaar’s Violius. 
Coblenz, 4th September, 1889. (Signed) R. Maszkowsk1.” - 
‘‘T have much pleasure in saying that I am exceedingly pleased with the Violin constructed 
by Mr. Orto Miace. The tone is vigorous and beautiful, and its special feature 1s that it is not 
wanting in that noble and refined euphony which is so much praised in the old violins. 
Berlin, 28th November, 1889. (Signed) GABRIELE WIETROWETZ.” 


Repairs effected only in instruments by the old masters. 
RESTORATION OF TONE GUARANTEED. PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. — 


For further particulars address : 
Mr. OTTO MIGGE, 
11, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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HAYNES & Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. INCORPORATED 1892. 


14, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN MAKERS AND REPAIRERS. 


Old Violins Skilfully Repaired and Restored. Lessons given in Violin Making. 





MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


‘*CARRODUS’ VIOLINS. 
Sole Agents for G. CERPI’S Violins, ‘Cellos, Bows, and Mandolines. 
ALSO THE WELL-KNOWN VIOLINS AND ’CELLOS OF 


HERMANN SCHLOSSER, ANTON KESSELL, & LOTTE-MAUCOTEL, 
Brother and Successor of the late wari ant Lotte. 





IMPORTORS OF THE 


ARNENTERON VIOLIN STRINGS (Reg. ) 


The Finest Gut Strings Made. 





Patentees of the ‘HOLD ALL’ Violin Cases. 





PUBLISHERS OF 
‘THE FIDDLE FANCIER’S GUIDE.’ By JAS. M. FLEMING. 7s. 6d. Cloth. 
‘THE ART OF VIOLIN MAKING.’ By J. BROADHOUSE. 4s. Paper Covers. 





THE ‘FIDDLES OF THE FUTURE’ ARE THE 


HAYNES’ VIOLINS. 


Made in our London aaamh i ander our rr supervision, 


ITALIAN MODEL MANDOLINES FROM 11/- 
GENUINE ITALIAN MANDOLINES From 20/- 


BRASS & WOOD WIND INSTRUMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sole Agents for the ROYAL PIANOS of 
J. GERSTENBERGER, LIEGNITZ. 


Catalogues of General Musical Instruments, Music, Pianos, Harmoniwms. and Organs, sent 
Free on Application. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST WHOLESALE HOUSES IN THE TRADE. 

























‘The Violin Times’’ Portrait Gallery, 


No. 63.—January, 1899. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 
= improvement on the old two footed 


HERR DAVID POPPER eays: “ It possesses 
all the advan’ Ty claim for it.” 

Mons. JOH. WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 

All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
80 powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 


ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
Positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above al 
ev String equal in eo and brilliancy. Prospectus free 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 14. 


vioun 








Used at the Principat Oonservatoires on 
the Oontinent, 


Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 
siVOR) PRIOE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 
Sole Agent for Great Britain and 
Colonies. 


VIOLINS 





J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 


Fos VIOLIN, VioLA, ‘CELLO, Bass, &o, 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Eiwin Bonn, M.8.0.L, 
F.0.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treatment which renders them comparatively unaffected by 
moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, and such strength 
that the “HE” will bear pulling up to “ A,” thus standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Bach is subjected to 
a test before leaving the hands of theinventor. Prospectus and 
— y: Post Free. Sample packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 

s. post free 


J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

. announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or par- 
ticulars of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, 
should reach us ten days prior to that date. Auction 
Gallery, 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Estab- 
lished 1794. 





Mr. E. POLONASKI (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Offers full musical education, with or without 
residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 
Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 


Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 








{MPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, 8.W. Rejected MSS, cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the lst of each month. 

All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secre , 88, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 


Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


t free) ... ~ ope ove 2s, 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) ove 8s. Od. 


Trade supplied by WM. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West end Agents: St. CecILIA Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
Mr, G. Foucuer, 54, Mortimer Street, W. 


— The Violin Times. 


No. 63. Von. VI. JANUARY 157TH, 1899. . 














CHARLES AUGUSTE DE BERIOT. 


Charles Dubourg, the author of the famous 
book on the violin, tells us that the subject 
of our portrait this month was born at Lou- 
vain, in Belgium, of noble parentage, in 1802. 
Left an orphan at the age of nine, he found in 
M. Tiby, professor of music in that town, a 
tutor, a second father, and a master who 
laboured with zeal to develop his happy 
disposition for music. Already had he 
arrived at a certain degree of skill on the 
violin ; and his progress had been so rapid 
that he was able to play Viotti’s Concerto 
in A flat (letter H) in such mode as to 
excite the admiration of his compatriots. 
Endued, besides, with a contemplative mind 
(says M. Fétis), and having no model imme- 
diately at hand that he could imitate, he 
sought within himself for that —— of 
the beautiful, whereof he could have no 
notion, except through the spontaneous 
strivings of his own individuality. As to the 
report that he was the pupil of Jacotot, it 
appears that the general attention of the 
Belgians had been directed for years to the 
prodigious results which were said to be 
derived from Jacotot’s Method, and that De 
Bériot, wishing to know what advantage he 
might obtain from its processes, had some 
conversations with its inventor, and then 
learned from it little more than two things, 
of gravity rather than of novelty ; viz., that 
perseverance triumphs over all obstacles— 
and that, in general, we are not willing to do 
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all we are able to do. The young artist compre- 
hended the truth contained in these oracular 
propositions, and turned it to his own profit. 
To this extent only cau De Bériot be called the 
pupil of Jacotot. 

A happy organization, moral as well as 
physical—an education well commenced— 
and labour regulated with the greatest 
judgment—could not fail to ensure for De 
Bériot the acquisition of a very remarkable 
talent. Nothing was now necessary but 
contact with fine talents of other kinds in 
order to finish, to adjust, and to give deter- 
mined character. 

De Bériot was nineteen years old when (in 
1821) he quitted his native town and repaired 
to Paris, where his first object of care was to 
play before Viotti, at that time director of 
the Opera. After hearing him with atten- 
tion, ‘‘ You have,” said the renowed artist, 
‘a fine style ; give yourself up to the business 
of perfecting it; hear all the men of talent, 
profit by everything, and imitate nothing.” 
This advice seemed to imply the recommen- 
dation to have no master. De Bériot, how- 
ever, thought it necessary to take lessons of 
Baillot, and entered the Conservatory with 
this view, but he was not long in discovering 
that his talent had already a character of its 
own, which it would be difficult to modify 
without injuring its originality. He con- 
tinued, therefore, but a few months in the 
classes of the Conservatory, resumed the 
control of his own labours, and soon appeared 
at concerts with brilliant suecess. Ilis first 
Airs with Variations, compositions full of 
grace and novelty, augmented his ‘rising 
reputation. 

From a brilliant career in Paris, De Bériot 
passed in 1826 into England, where he met 
with a corresponding reception. In London, 
as well as in some of our provincial cities, he 
gave concerts that were attended with trans- 
ports of applause. Besides engagements at 
the Philharmonic Society, he was heard at 
some of the Musical Festivals which take 
place annually in the principal towns of 
England. Of the impression he produced 
among ourselves a marked individual in- 
stance is on record in the fact (stated in the 
Harmonicon) of a certain gentleman travel- 
ling from Glasgow expressly to hear him 
play a concerto at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, and declaring himself amply recom- 
pensed by the result, for his trouble, time, 
expense, and fatigue. To his performance 
during one of his later visits to England the 
Harmonicon thus alluded :— 

‘* We knew not which most to admire—his 
tone, his vigour, the determined manner in 








which he sprang to his extreme shifts, his 
staccato passages, the bow bounding from 
the string with an elasticity almost magical, 
or the boldness and certainty of his double 
stops.” 

Returning to his native land with a now 
brilliant renown, De Bériot was presented to 
King William, who, although he had little love 
for music, understood the necessity of assur- 
ing the independence of a young artist, who 
gave such promise of becoming an honour to 
his country. He granted him a pension of 
2,000 florins, with the title of “ first violin 
solo” in his private band. The Revolution of 
1830 deprived De Bériot of these advantages. 

It was at one time objected to this artist 
that, bounding the scope of his talent to the 
composing and playing of Airs with Varia- 
tions, he shut himself up within too confined 
asphere. Of this reproach he cleared him- 
self by the composition of Concertos, which 
he played on various occasions, and wherein 
he discovered grander proportions, both as to 
conception and execution. The last of these 
Concertos is full of originality. 

A marked incident in the life of this artist 
was his hymeneal engagement with the 
celebrated Malibran, and the close oppor- 
tunities thus possessed of hearing that 
accomplished woman, appear to have exer- 
cised the happiest influence on his own 
talent. At Naples, where he wppeared at a 
concert given at the Theatre San Carlos, he 
obtained an enthusiastic success, very uncom- 
mon among the Italians ; for that nation, 
passionate in its admiration of song, pays 
usually, a lower degree of homage to istru- 
mentalists. An anecdote or two may serve to 
close our notice of this eminent artist. One 
of our own violinists, more noted for his 
execution than his feeling, was once com- 
plaining to him that he found he could 
produce very little effect with his (De 
Bériot’s) Airs Variés.—‘ C'est qu'il y faut de 
Vime !” (* What they require is soul”) was 
the laconic reply of the Belgian. An auditor 
at one of the concerts here, in which De 
Bériot was to exhibit his power, being pre- 
viously unaquainted with the person of the 
great artist, inquired of a neighbouring sitter 
(apparently French) whether that were De 
Bériot—indicating, at the same time, the 
individual on whom his supposition rested. 
The foreign gentleman made. answer in the 
aflirmative, adding, with enthusiasm, and in 
English of his own modification, ‘‘ Sare, you 
may be sure dat dare is bot won De Ber-r-riot. ’ 

De Bériot died at Louvain in April, 1870. 

Whilst a few of his compositions have been 
thought not unworthy of being publicly 
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played by great artists, the larger number 
have furnished amateurs possessing but a 
moderate amount of executive ability with a 
store of graceful and pleasing music, well 
within their compass. De Beriot has pub- 
lished ten Concertos, twelve Airs with varia- 
tions, Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 having long been the 
most popular. His Trémolo Variations, Op. 
30, is equally famous. He has also pub- 
lished an important Violin School, in three 
parts, and many excellent studies, among the 
latter the collection entitled ‘‘ Ecole Trans- 
cendante du Violon,” Op. 123, containing 
many well-written exercises, wherein novel 
forms of passages are introduced. 


FIDDLERS’ EPITAPHS. 

Among the many quaint and caustic 
epitaphs engraved on the tombstones in the 
graveyards of our old country churches, are 
doubtless many describing the quaint doings 
and doubtful qualities of the strolling fiddler 
of by-gone days, but which are now obliterated 
and undecipherable, and of which no records 
are to be found. The following musician’s 
epitaph, chronicled in Dubourg’s book on 
‘The Violin,” was probably one of these, but 
even at that time all trace of trom whence it 
came had been lost :— 

“Ah! what avails, when wrapped in shroud 

and pall, 
Who jigged, who fiddled, or who sang 
the best ? 

What are to me the crotchets, quavers, all, 

When I have found an everlasting rest ?”’ 

The following epitaph, of the same species, 
which is to be found in many graveyards, ‘in- 
scribed in honour of various personages of 


various professions, and was even slightly. 


altered to adapt itself to Niel Gow’s memory, 
originally perpetuated the memory of “ Little 
Stephen, a noted Fiddler,” at Hadleigh, in 
Suffolk :— 
‘* Stephen and Time 
Are now both even, 
Stephen beat Time 
Now Time beats Stephen.” 

John Booth, an old village fiddler, buried 
in Flixton churchyard, appears to have been 
so much attached to his wife, that upon the 
day of her death he, too, yielded to the grim 
tyrant. Of this pair it may truly be said 
‘Tn life united, in death not parted.” The 
inscription reads thus :— 

“To the Memory of John Booth, of Flix- 
ton, who died 16th March, 1778, aged 43 
years ; on the same day, and within a few 
hours of the death of his wife Hannah, who 
was buried with him in the same grave, leav- 
ing seven children behind them, 





‘« Reader, have patience, for a Moment Stay, 
Nor grudge the Tribute of a friendly 
tear, 

For John, who once made all our Village 

gay, 
Has taken up his Clay-cold Lodging 
here. 
‘‘ Suspended now his fiddle lies asleep, 
That once with Musick ts’d to charm 
the Ear. 
Not for his Hannah long reserv’d to weep, 
John yields to Fate with his companion 
dear. 
‘‘ So tenderly he loved his dearer part, 
His Fondness could not bear a stay 
behind ; 
And Death through Kindness seem’d to 
throw the dart 
To ease his sorrow, as he knew his 
mind. 
“In cheerful Labours all their Time they 
spent, 
Their happy Lives in Length of Days 
acquir’d ; 
But Hand in Hand to Nature’s God they 
went, 
And just lay down to sleep when they 
were tir’d. 
‘‘ The Relicks of this faithful, honest Pair 
One little Space of Mother Earth con- 
tains. 
Let Earth protect them with a Mother’s 
Care, 
And Constant Verdure grace her for her 
ails. 
“ The Pledges of their tender loves remain, 
For seven fine children bless’d their 
nuptial State ; 
Behold them, neighbours! nor behold in 
vain, 
But heal their Sorrows and their lost 
Estate.” 

On a stone, in the porch at the southern 
entrance of the Collegiate Church, Wolver- 
hampton, is the following singular epitaph :— 

“Near this place lies Charles Claudius 
Phillips, whose absolute contempt of riches, 
and inimitable performance upon the Violin, 
made him the admiration of all that knew 
him. He was born in Wales, made the tour 

-of Europe, and after the experience of both 
kinds of fortune, died in 1733.” 

This curious epitaph might perhaps have 
been sufficient to partially rescue the Welsh 
fiddler’s name from oblivion, but an accident 
occurred which brought his name into further 
and more general prominence. Dr. Johnson 
and Garrick were chatting together on one 
occasion, when, among other things, Garrick 
happened to repeat an epitaph on this same 
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Phillips by a Dr. Wilkes, which was very 
commonplace. Thereupon Johnson said to 
Garrick, ‘‘I think, Davy, I can make a 
better.” Then, after a little meditation, he 
produced the following verses, almost extem- 
pore :— 
‘* Phillips, whose touch harmonious could 
remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love ; 
Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more, 
Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft 


before ; 

Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful 
shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like 
thine |” 


Dr. Wilkes’ epitaph has disappeared, but 
Dr. Johnson’s verses will remain as long as 
his fame shall last. What seems incon- 
gruous about this extempore composition is 
that Dr. Johnson had absolutely no musical 
appreciation, and it is somewhat curious that 
his ideas should have come so happily and 
‘pat ” on such a subject. 

This reminds one of an anecdote current of 
Ben Jonson, the dramatist, which will well 
serve as an appendage to this subject. A 
servant maid was sent to him by her mistress 
for an epitaph on her departed husband. She 
could only afford to pay half-a-guinea, which 
Ben refused, saying he never wroté one for 
less than double that sum; but recollecting 
he was going to dine that day at a tavern, he 
ran down stairs and called her back. 

‘What was your master’s name?” he 
inquired. 

‘‘ Jonathan Fiddle, sir,’”’ she replied. 

‘‘ When did he die?” 

“ June the 22nd, sir.’’ 

Ben took a small piece of paper, and wrote 
with his pencil, while standing on the stairs, 
the following :— 

‘‘ On the twenty-second of June. 
Jonathan Fiddle went out of tune.” 
WaLuace Surcuirre. 
REVIEWS. 

Books, Music, &c., intended for Review, should be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Eari's 
Court, S.W. 

Important Notice: In accordance with the wishes, 
expressed by many of our readers, the marks placed 
after the piecec, indicating the degree of difficulty, 
will in future be given thus : (I) means quite elemen- 
tary ; (II) very easy ; (III) easy ; (IV) fairly easy, 
does not move out of the first position; ( 
moderately difficult, does not go higher than 
the third position ; (VI) also of moderate difficulty, 
and only occasionally goes higher than the fifth 





position ; (VII) difficult ; (VIII) very difficult ; 
(IX) still more difficult ; (X) written for professional 
players only; (XI) written for artists only ; (XII 
written for virtuosi only. 








We have received the following music :— 


From Messrs. AUGENER & Co.: 

A Handbook of the Organ, by J. Matthews. Second 
Edition. The aim of this work is to provide both 
students and experienced players with a book of 
reference, and it must be admitted that aim is fully 
carried out in this most interesting volume. Part I. 
deals with the organ historically, from the earliest 
known facts concerning it down to our own time. 
Part IT. describes the mechanism, pipes, &c., found in 
modern organs. Part III. treats of the technique of 
the instrument. Part IV. speaks of a few specifics- 
tions presenting features of special interest. Next a 
useful Glossary of terms used in connection with the 
organ. Part VI. forms the biographical section, and 
the notices, as the author says, “necessarily brief, 
may perhaps be useful to those who append notes to 
their recital programmes.” The work closes with a 
“Guide through Organ Literature,’ a welcome 
addition which the author has given us in the 
above handbook. : 

Short Voluntaries for the Organ, Vol. IV., by J. 
Matthews, a selection of movements from the works 
of celebrated composers, transcribed for the organ. 
The present volume contains an effective and not 
difficult setting of Schubert's Ave Maria, Weber's 
Andante from Sonata No. 4, Consolation by Liszt, 
Resignation by Mendelssohn, and a Hebrew Melody 
from Pauer’s “ Traditional Hebrew Melodies.” 

Suite de Piéces: E. Kreuz. Op. 45 for viola and 
piano. No.1, Prelude; No. 2, Nocturne; No, 3, Le 
Réve ; No. 4, Danse Rustique. They are all well 
written and full of melody, and will be found well 
adapted for teaching. (V to VI). 

Le Reve: E. Kreuz. Op. 45, No. 3 (taken from 
the suite above), arranged for violin (VI) or for 
violoncello (V). It is difficult to say on which 
instrumemt it really goes best, lending itself so well 
to either. 


From Messrs. BREITKOPF & HAERTEL: 

Vivla School for Violin Players, by Klingenfeld, will, 
no doubt, when it becomes better known, help to 
further the study of that comparatively neglected 
instrument. Amongst other reasons put forward in 
its favour, the writer says: “The two instruments 
are so closely related to each other that their 
execution can be regarded as identical, consequently 
it will be to better advantage for any player to be 
able to play both of them, instead of one.” The 
great obstacle in the way seems to be the learning of 
clef, which the author hopes to have in great part 
removed by his very lucid explanations and examples. 
(III to VI). 

Sonata, for viola and piano, by Beethoven, Op. 17. 
transcribed by E. Naumann, and originally written 
for horn and piano, in its new form presents no great 
difficulties. (V) 

Sonatas, for viola and piano, by Beethoven, the 
viola part arranged by E. Naumann. These are 
the celebrated scnatas for violoncello and piano, of 
which no further recommendation is required. (V to 
VII) 

Pensée Meiodique, for violoncello and piano, by 
Barnett. (IV) 

Sonata in D minor, for violoncello and piano, by 
Locatelli, edited by A. Moffat. (VID 

Sonata in E minor,for violoncello and piano, by 
Georg Schumann, Op. 19 (VII), the piano part being 
the more difficult of the two, and 

Concerto in E minor, for violoncello and piano, by 
Duport, edited by F. Griitzmacher (VII) are excellent 
examples of the class of music included under the 
title of “ Library of Violoncello Music.” 
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Andante, for violin and piano, by Goltermann, is 
the slow movemext of the well-known Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 14, by the same composer, for the violon- 
cello, now arranged for the violin by H. Rowe. The 
fact of its being included in the “ Library of Violin 
Music,” will speak for the way the transcription has 
been done. 

Twelve Exercises, by Dotzaur, for violoncello, Op. 
107, contains some useful numbers, the difficulties of 
which do not appear at first sight. (IV to VII) 

From Messrs. LAUDY & Co.: 

Vier Fantasiestucke, for violoncello and piano, by 
Bernhard Dessau, Op. 3, are an acquisition to those 
who want something pleasing and yet containing 
enough difficulties to make them interesting to the 
player. (III to V) 


7 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters containing questions likely to interest 
players of stringed instruments, should be addressed to 
The Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 





Gompo: If a peg becomes tight after applying 
“Gompo,” dip aneedle into Jnfallible Oil, and touch the 
peg atits bearings. This oil does not dry or clog like 
other oils. 

1’. J., Mter: No, we have not yet seen a copy ot 
the book you mention, but we are told that it is 
written in a chatty and very interesting style, but that 
no doubt the erudite expert will be able to pick holes 
in it. 

LI. O., Illin.: We should be very grateful to you, 
and jin fact all our American friends, if they would 
kindly remit their subscriptions in 1 dol. notes, 
instead of small cheques, the cashing of which fre- 
quently puts us to a considerable expense and un- 
necessary trouble, 


DR. PUDOR 





(Late Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Dresden), , 


VIOLONCELLIST, 


— AND — 
Mme. JANNA PUDOR van RHYN, 


SOPRANO, 
Of Munich, 


ARE OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 





For Terms and Dates address— 
Care of Mr. N, VERT, 
6, Cork Street, 
’ London. 





RELIABLE VIOLIN STRINGS 
Guaranteed for good Tone and Durability. 
A Sample String sent post free for 5 stamps. 
Manufacturers and Importers : 
J. STROHMENGER & SONS, 


86, Brompton Road, 
(Opposite Harrod’s Stores.) 


s.w. 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings. 
INFALLIBLE 


RESIN axp OIL. 
TravE a Marx, 


RectsTeRrEn, 
TESTIMONIALS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
ualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
lieve me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. Surevps, LUDWIG STRAUS, 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with 4 minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. Sutecps. LUDWIG STRAUS 


47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the Resin and find it exceedingly good, 
Yours truly. 
. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 
p ste rst, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strings, 
However, the second time it was a complete success, I shall be 
glad to know how, and at what price, both articles can be 
obtained, and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it 
most willingly. 








R. R. SHrevps. 





Yours very truly, 
R. R. Surevps. CARL SCHNEIDER, 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 


March a6th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 


_ tO you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 


some years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. _I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advastams . 
Fai me | yours, 

F. A. EARNSHAW, 
Professor at—Portifan Academy, Baker Street : Metro- 

litan College; Philharmonic Society 

ichter, Henschall, Barnby, and all Festiva’ 

Concerts. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton, 
; May sth, 1893. 

Sir.—For about nine months, I have constantly used your 
‘* INFALLIBLE ” Ort for my Violoncello Strin; I cannot speak 
too highly of it; it is far superior to any pe od Oil that I have 
tried, including that obtained from Italy. _I find the tone of the 
strings improved by using it, and is produced more easily after 
it is applied. ve recommended it to many friends, both pro- 
may and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its 
e cy. 


Lam, yours faithfully and obli 
Mr. Suigips. . "FRANK ‘D'ALQUEN 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
9 May 8th, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and 1 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 

recommend it to my friends, as I have tound it so useful myself, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. Surecps. FRANK D'ALQUEN, 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I had 

tried many kinds before, including Ragoon, Petroleum 

&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 

Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d, 
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““GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 


“NUVI 


TRADE 


TO PREVENT 


PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. 
Price 4d. 





CLARENCE Hovse, 
HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 

DEAR SIR, 

I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 

HEINRICH DITTMAR. 








R. R. SHIELDS. 


‘The se are of splendid tone and guaran- 

TESTED teed to give satisfaction. Nothing better 
at the price. Customers may rely upon 

VIOLINS. getting a sound instrument, they being all 
tested by a violinist before sending out. 

21/-, 25/-, 35/-, 42/- with bow and case. 15/6 with bow. 

Ladies’ specialité, 21/- bow and case. Children’s, 10/6 

with bow. Carriage paid. 
WALTON & Co., 
M4, NEVILLE STREET, NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE. 








The Sec eret “of the cities Italian violin 


makers discovered and explained by 


OTTO MIGGE. 
To be had of the Author. 
11, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Price 5s., post free. 


STRINGS These are all good reliable strings and will 

* give satisfaction. E, A or D, Padua, Naples, 

Finest 6d., 8d.,1s. ; French 3d., 4d., 5d. ; Acribelles 

Quality 24d. 3d., 4d.; Eternelle and Academie 44d. ; 

Moderate Russian Gut 4d., 6d. - Not less than 4 sent 

Price. free. Reduction. per bundle of 30. Try our 

Post Free. Specialité Wearwell gut practising E 4d, 
WALTON & Co., 

14, NEVILLE STREET, NEWCASTLE- ON- ‘TYNE, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Four Sketches for Violin and Piano, Op. 11, by 
W. H. SPEER. 
No. 1. Rhapsody. 
» 2. Meditation, 
» 3 Impromptu. 
» 4 Legend, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

, contain clever writing, effective and 
fanciful modulations, and will prove a great success.’ 
—The Violin Times, 

a & well written, melodious, and should give 
good results in the hands of capable players.” —TZhe 
Strada 
All the above can be had at 2s. net each, post free of 


LAUDY & Co., 139, Oxford Street, W 
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Derby Conservatoire of apusic. 


PRINCIPAL : 


Mr. J. HAROLD HENRY 


(Bronze and Silver Medallist, R A.M., London; Late 
pupil of Alfred Burnett, Esq., Hon. R. A. M., Herr Hans 
Sitt, Leipzig Conservatoire, and of the late 
M. Prosper Sainton). 

ASSISTED BY A STAFF OF EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS. 

INSTRUCTION 
Given in the following subjects, viz.: Violin, Piano, 
Singing, Theory, Harmony, Composition, &c. 

A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Are held twice annually (viz., in the Spring and 
Autumn), for the purpose of granting Certificates, 
Bronze, Silver and Gold Medals to those Candidates 
who satisfy a Board of Examiners as to their pro- 
ficiency. 
Students of the Derby Conservatoire. and other musical 
Students, are eligible for these examinations, which 
are conducted with the strictest impartiality by 
eminent London Professors, and their decision is in all 
cases final. 





Copies of the Syllabus, Entry Forms, and all par- 
ticulars can be obtained, post free, upon application. 


G. ZANETTI & Co. (from Cremona), 


Successors of FELIX HERRMANN, 


Violin Dealers, Repairers, and Experts, 
8, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. (Three doors from 
Oxford Street). 

Upwards of six hundred genuine old Italian Violins, 
including ‘Cellos, Guitars, Double-basses, etc., of 
different makers, to select from. 





Great assortment of best Italian and other strings. 


Speciality in tested strings. 

Everybody who plays the fiddle should sexd 5 penny 
stamps for sample of our Brunella E first-violin 
string (5 good lengths), or thirteenpence in stamps 
for the complete Violin set. We feel confident that you 
will try it again. 

G. Zanetti’s Patent GuITAR TIMPANI, price 2/6 nett, 
including directions for producing the following 
effects :—Drum, Timpani, and Muffled Peel. 

G. Zanetti has also composed several pieces for 
Mandoline, Guitar, and Piano, and for Portuguese 
Guitar and Piano, viz. :— 

Italian Patrol, for two Mandolines, Guitar, and 
Piano, 

Polka, Timpani. 

Galop, Lesti Lesti. 

Gavotte, Le Zitelle. 

Polka, L’Arrotino Felice. 

Valse, Souvenir de Cintra, for Portuguese Guitar 
and Piano. 

Valse, Braganza, for Mandoline, Mandola, Portu- 
guese Guitar, Spanish Guitar, and Piano. 

Gavotte, same arrangement as Braganza Valse. 

Barcarola, for Portuguese Guitar and Piano. 

Mazurka, Le Ghirlanda, for Mandoline, Guitar 
and Piano. 

Polka, Riconoscenza. 

March, The Triumph, 
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HUNDREDS OF INSTRUMENTS 
Have now been altered to this System, always with 
Success; and Scores of Letters like the following 
show how it recommends itself by the splendid results 
gained, 
NEATH, February 25th, 1£97. 
DEAR SIR, 


Student Violin to hand; cheque enclosed, £2 2s., that is 
my opinion of it. Itis veal good value for the money Seen 
worse toned instruments sold many times for £5, I will pack 
up an old ‘cello to-night, and if you can put amy tone into 
that, you can do wonders. 

Yours faithfully, T. D. N——. 
NEATH, March 29th, 1897. 
DEAR Sir, 

The old ’Cello came to hand on Friday, and we have been 
trying it ever since, It was not worth firewood before, now 
it is a very nice toned instrument indeed. I have bought and 
sold many for £10 or £12. not near so good. It is clear and 
mellow, and answers easily to the bow from the nut as far up 
as I can play, two octaves, and the tone vibrates all the way 
up. ’Tis good. I will — another for you this evening. 

The Viola altered has also given great satisfaction. It is 
worth double the money now. The Student Viola loaned 
shall be returned forthwith. 

Yours faithfully, T. b, N " 
NEATH March 31st, 1897. 
DEAR Sir, 

You can do anything you like with my letters. I shall be 
glad to show the ’Cello to all who care to see it. It was 
simply worthless, and is now a —— nice mellow instrument. 
Mr. G...,..n (who is a professional and has been for yearsin 
Sir Chas. Hallée’s band) told me on Saturday that it is far 
better in tone than one a friend of mine plays on which cost 
£18 cash. Friends who have laughed at the “d‘d old tub”’ 
for years, want to buy or exchange for it now. The owner of 
the one now sent, after playing the “ old tub” triple barred, can’t 
play upon his own that he has ‘had for 22 years, and so you 


get it to alter. 
Yours faithfully, T, D. N——. 


More Agents wanted, no outlay. 
Please note that it KILLS WOLF. 
Circulars post free from— 


Jd. K. MONK, 
87, High Street, Collier’s Wood, 
MERTON, S8.W. 


Established 1838. 
THE WORLD RENOUNED 


‘“ Gemunder Art” Violins, 


MADE BY 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 
Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 
only modern violins made that are equal in quality and 
superior in volume to the famous Italians, Catalogue 
free. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 

and upwards. 
Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
responded with us. 


THE METRONOME OCTR. Number contains articles 
on Dr. Joachim by ‘‘ LANCASTRIAN,”’ Old Violins by 
Harry Dykes, [How to Play the Violin by A. 
ORMISTON. 

Price 2d. of all Music sellers. 


Wholesale : 
FAIRBAIRN, Limited, 1, Hanover St., Edinburgh. 








ST. CECILIA 


Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

ROYSTON’S Violin Tutor, 1s. 6d, nett. 


The Strad says— We can recommend this book for class 
teaching and let it be said that the only explanation worth 
having comes from the master, therefore this book bids fair 
to become popular.” 


PUBLICATIONS contained in the Syllabus of 
the College of Violinist’s Examinations 
for 1897. 

6 Miniatures, H. Saint-George (any one). 

3 Lyrics. Th. Polonaski (any one). 

Aire varié. Op. 1, De Bériot. 

Preghiera, G. Saint- 

Pose, Thistle, and Shamrock. No. 4,5, or 6f George. 

Seales and Arpeggi for Violin, E, Polonaski. 

Seales and Arpeggi for Viola a 

Scalesand A vaena dee Violenretie| M. A. Coward Klee. 

20 Studies. No. 8,12, or 20. William Henley. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, for Violin and 
Piano, at 1s, nett, ; 
6 Melodious Studies (Ast Position only), Alban Henry, 
6 Melodious Recreations. Victor Hollaender. 
Petite Suite, by 8. I. Fielder. 
FOR 2 VIOLINS ONLY. 

Original and Progressive Melodies, Josef Trousselle. 
‘*THE VIOLIN AND BOW,” a Treatise by 
I. B, Poznanski, 

33 separate Photographs taken from life. 

40 Pages Studies. Highly recommended by August 
Wilhelmj. 5s. nett, 





WHITELAW’'S 


GREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World. Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes, Easily 
applied. Driesquickly. Nostaining required. Gives 
fine quality of tone. bles an amateur to 
finish his work equal to the best of the Old Masters, 
Perfected up to date, and nothing better in Violin 
Varnish can ever be made. The experiments have 
occupied years and have cost hundreds of pounds 
A1l the Varnish now sent out is at least one year old, 
Unsolicited testimonials come in every day, 


COLOURS. 


Pale Amber Yellow. Orange. Amati. 

Dark Ambe Yellow.| Orange Red. Pale tiuby. 
Dark Ruddy Brown. Dark Orange Red Dark Ruby. 
ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN. 
Prices:—One bottle 4/-, Two bottles, 7/6, Four bottles, 12/- 
Post Free within the United Kingdom. 

VIOLINS VARNISHED at following Prices: —Varnishing 1§/ 
Taking off Old Varnish and Re-varnishing, 20s. 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free rom the Inventor, 


JAMES WHITELAW, 
496, Sr. Georces's Roap, GLascow; 
OR FROM 
ALPHONSE CARY, 
231, Oxrorp STREET, LONDON, W. 
Sole Agents for United States, LYON & HEALY 
Cricaco. . 
Trade Mark, Pamphlets and Labels are all protected 
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TO THE 


“FIDDLE MAKERS OF OLD SOHO” 


MUST NOW BE ADDED THE NAME OF 


FREDERICK WILLIAM CHANOT, 


WHOSE FAME FOR 


VIOLIN REPAIRS 


IS TESTIFIED AS UNDER. 





All instruments requiring repairs should be sent to Mr. F. W. CHANOT, 
5 Soho Street (between 59 and 61, Oxford Street), London, W., whose experience 
is well-known, a pupil of the Chanot, of Paris, 1864—1873, and of his late 
father, George Chanot, London, 1873—1880. He is in every respect to be 
trusted with the repairing of the finest instruments of Cremona, as the 
following extracts will fully show. “For four generations the Chanot 
family have had a European reputation as makers of violins, ’cellos, 
bows, ete. . . . . The house has also been always famous for the 
unerring judgment of its members in respect to the antique violins by 
the great masters in which they have dealt. . . . . In addition to 
maintaining the high repute of the family as makers of and dealers 
in violins and cognate instruments, Mr. F. W. CHANOT has made his 
mark by publishing some of the choicest violin music ever produced. 
The “EDITION CHANOT” is familiarly known throughout the 
professional and amateur world. . . . . He also supplies every 
requisite for the artist in the form of bows, strings, ete. A large amount 
of business is done in REPAIRING INSTRUMENTS, THE WORK 
BEING EXECUTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF HIGHLY 
SKILLED WORKMEN. Sc well-known is Mr. CHANOT’S enthusiastic 
delight in valuable antique violins that the owners of the most cherished 
instruments commit them to his care, for the purpose of repairing, with 
the most unbounded confidence.” 


From “ILLUSTRATED LONDON.” 
ESTIMATES FREE. 








My Fire and Burglar-proof Safe ensures owners of Valuable Instruments against either contingency, 


Appress: 5, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address, “PIZZICATO, LONDON.” 

















Printed for the Proprietor by J. W. Wakeham, 4, Bedford Terrace, Church Street, Kensington, and 116, Uxbridge Road, W. 
Published by Wijd 185, Fleet Street, E.O. 
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COLLEGE. OF ‘VIOLINISTS, 




















LIMITEL. 





| FOUNDED. 1890; | 3 INCORPORAED ‘1891. 
| President--SIGNOR GUIDO PAPINI. : 
| The only Institution founded solely for the 


| advancement of Violin Playing. 





i] - EXAMINATIONS 


WILL BE HELO AT ALL THE USUAL PROVINGIAL CENTRES 
IN JU NE. AND JULY. 


| The Ninth Edition of the Syllabus will remain in use for all 





. 7 Examinations antil further notice. 
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Prospectus, Syllabus, and Library «Catalogues, “post » 
free on application to the Secretary — . 
38, Warwick Road. 

farls Court, London, we. 
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